PLAYS  AND   PLAYERS

"They are roasting it awfully in New York/7 he be-
gan. "Yet Joe Jefferson says it will go around the
world." Then he added, "They say you have cut out
all the Bohemian stuff."

" Nevertheless," replied Potter, "W. A. Brady has
gone to New York to-night to offer Mr. Palmer ten
thousand dollars on account for the road rights."

"Well," said Frohman, showing his hand at last,
"Jefferson and Brady are right, and if Palmer will let
me in I'll go half and half, or, if he prefers, I'll take it
all."

At supper after the first performance at the Garden
Theater in New York, Frohman advised Sir Herbert
Tree to capture the play for London. Henceforth,
wherever he traveled, "Trilby" seemed to pursue him.

"I've seen your old 'Bengali/ " he wrote Potter, "in
Rome, Vienna, Berlin, everywhere. It haunts me.
And, as you cut out the good Bohemian stuff, I'll use
it myself at the Empire."

He did so in Clyde Fitch's version of "La Vie de
Boheme," which was called "Bohemia."

"How did it go?" Potter wrote him from Switzerland.

"Pretty well," replied Frohman. "Unfortunately we
left out 'Bengali.'"

On more than one occasion Frohman produced a play
for the mere pleasure of doing it. He put on a certain
little dramatic fantasy. It was foredoomed to failure
and held the boards only a week.

"Why did you do this play?" asked William H. Crane.

"Because I wanted to see it played," answered Froh-
man. "I knew it would not be successful, but I simply
had to do it. I saw every performance and I liked it
better every time I saw it.
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